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attack from as many directions. A carrier pigeon, the battal-
ion's only means of communication, was turned loose. It
proved a vain hope.
As darkness settled down that night, enemy voices were
heard. Shadowy forms glided through the underbrush. The
Germans were closing in and preparing to attack. It was from
the crest above La Viergette-Binarville road that action finally
came. Scores of hand grenades were thrown from above into
the foxholes on the slope. This fusillade continued for some
time. The Americans were under orders to remain steady, but
each man was ready with his rifle loaded and his finger on the
trigger. Many had been wounded and some killed in the rain
of grenades.
Emboldened by inactivity on the American side the Ger-
mans began to prepare for another attack. This time they came
out of their cover, forms faintly silhouetting over the top of
the ridge. This was a signal for action from the foxholes. Ri-
fles cracked. Howls from above indicated German casualties.
Flashes of light from the American rifles gave German ma-
chine-gunners on the opposite side of the ravine their range.
They cut loose viciously. Bullets by thousands swept over the
foxholes. There were many killed and wounded. Eventually
however, the machine-gun fusillade ceased, and only at inter-
vals during the remainder of the night were the Americans
under fire.
Daylight, on October 4th, gave Major Whittlesey and the
officers of his staff the bald realization that the situation was
desperate. More than 150 men were dead or wounded. Of food
for the living there was none, and little hope of getting any.
At intervals during the day the Germans tossed trench mor-
tar shells into the ravine and sprayed it with machine-gun fire.
At last they resorted to trickery. English-speaking Germans
shouted fake messages into the American lines that a general